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Appeals to Common Sense 


Don’t allow the funds of your local union to be voted out by members 
who may be prompted to come into the meeting and vote them out to the 


many appeals now being made to Labor, sometimes by other labor organ- 
izations. 


Don’t subscribe for every so-called Labor paper without first asking 
the opinion of the General President on same. Many of those papers are | 
purely commercial propositions, carrying advertisements of firms and | 
corporations which are entirely unfair to Labor. In other words, you can 
guess what I mean—anything for an “ad.” 


Officers of local unions, or local executive board members, who vote 
out the money of their local unions to every soft-sobbing individual who | 
comes along, are not fit to hold office, The funds and moneys of local unions 
should be guarded very carefully and deposits should be made only in the 
very soundest banks. 


Remember, there were 6,000 banks which closed their doors in this 
country within the last three years and many of our local unions suffered 
losses. 


Our International Union refuses to give the roster of our locals and © 
membership to any individuals for the purpose of soliciting funds. You © 
do likewise. Men out of work demand our sympathy and they only should 
have it until this fearful depression passes over. 


Now would be a good time to start to build up a relief fund for next 
winter by assessihg the members fifty cents or one dollar a month. Great 
credit. is due the local unions in Chicago, and elsewhere, that helped their | 
out-of-work members during the past winter when those members and 
their families were starving. That is real trade unionism. 


Again, I strongly appeal to you not to be “suckers” on appeals sometimes | 
made by trade unionists but more often by those representing themselves 7 
as trade unionists. 


Any national financial appeal for assistance from any source, either 
Labor or otherwise, should not be voted on in the affirmative by local © 
unions or their executive boards, without first seeking the advice and coun- © 
sel of the General President, who has the facilities for making an investi- ~ 
gation, also experience and knowledge of the Labor Movement, and its needs, 
and who will render you unprejudiced, helpful and constructive advice. 
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Dor- 


We Expect Orderly De- 
velopment 


At no time in recorded history has 
there been a time when unorganized 
labor has been free from the galling 
yoke of exploiting capitalists and 
there never will be. Capital, if left to 
its own volition, is, usually, naturally 
selfish and unbending with the sole 
purpose of growing in volume. Hu- 
man nature is naturally selfish, hence 
it may be said that labor, organized 
or unorganized, is selfish and what is 
said of capital may be said of organ- 
ized labor if permitted to go ahead 
without some restraint. We don’t 
deny this. Will capital admit the 
same as applied to it? If so, we are 
agreed on one essential point. In any 
event the logical thing to do if both 
labor and capital are to function to 
capacity and for the good of society 
as a whole is for both sides to organize 
and through collective bargaining 
mutually agree to, and arrive at, a 
fair disposition of the fruits of joint 
production. This is a fair proposition 
and a means of disposition of an in- 
tolerable condition in which capital 
now, as in too many instances, while 
organized itself and associated with 
other powerful allied interests, denies 
this inalienable right to do likewise. 

Labor is willing to and does stand 
ready at any time to meet capital 
more than half way in an effort to 
organize industry and place it in a po- 
sition that will enable uninterrupted 
production and stabilized prosperity. 

All right-minded sane men and 
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women know that our present hap- 
hazard industrial system, with its re- 
curring alternating periods of good 
and bad or slack times, with bread 
lines, want, privation, misery and suf- 
fering, can not go on much longer 
without danger to our free institu- 
tions and the security of our consti- 
tuted government. Labor makes no 
threats, but feels it has a right and a 
moral duty to point out the dangers 
inseparably associated with the long 
periods of unemployment, such as we 
are now passing through. 

Let both sides organize without 
prejudice. The sooner the better and 
safer it will be for all concerned.— 
Cigar Makers Journal. 





Charity Is Faulty Substitute 


It is particularly important for 
statesmen and industrial leaders to 
remember that society is a juridical 
institution, namely, that it rests on 
the bed rock of justice, and not on 
charity. While charity is an extreme- 
ly necessary social force, it is not the 
basis of society. Unwise policies, 
based on a mistaken concept of hu- 
man relations, are sometimes adopted 
by legislatures and industrial corpo- 
rations. To illustrate, government 
that fails to search out and remove 
the economic causes of poverty and 
contents itself with maintaining 
elaborate systems of relief, is pro- 
ceeding on a false premise. 


If some of its citizens are actually 
in need, investigation should be made 
as to whether or not their just rights 
are being invaded by their stronger 
fellow-citizens. It is the primary duty 
of the state to stamp out such in- 
justices when they are found to exist. 
For example, the right of a decent 
family income in return for useful 
labor is a right conferred by justice 
on farm and city workers. If this 
right is allowed to be violated, no 
system of public charity in the form 
of cash aid to farmers or poor relief to 
city dwellers can take its place. This 


would be a misconception of the pur- 
pose of organized government. 

To repeat, human society is a 
juridical institution and the primary 
function of a government is to see 
that the just rights of its citizens are 
protected. This is done through the 
enforcement of justice. 

Another example of the disregard 
of the juridical character of society 
may be found in certain manufactur- 
ing establishments that have de- 
veloped activities known as welfare 
systems. 

These are only a natural reaction to 
the false conception that society is 
founded on charity.—By Rev. Francis 
J. Haas, Ph. D., Professor of Soci- 
ology, St. Francis Seminary, in “Men 
and Society.” 





Interest on Money Can’t Be 
Called “Wages” 


An eastern financial journal ex- 
plains that if bankers could put wages 
up or down at will they would not per- 
mit the reduction of “wages” of 
money. The “wages” of money (in- 
terest) has been reduced. 

Here is the theory that labor is a 
commodity; that a human being, en- 
dowed with memory, understanding 
and will, should be classed with a me- 
dium of exchange. 

To say that interest on money is 
“wages,” or what the worker receives 
as his portion of production, is the 
last word in dead-wood economy. 

If a banker is compelled to reduce 
interest charges—his alleged money 
“wage”’—is his living standard af- 
fected? Must his children be taken 
out of school? Are they under- 
nourished to the extent of his “wage” 
cut? 

Suppose a business man asks for a 
loan of $100,000 and the banker tells 
him his labor costs are too high. 
What happens? 

The business man is forced to re- 
duce wages—to lower living stand- 
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ards of his employees—that the bank- 
er may receive a higher interest rate. 

To say that bankers can not re- 
duce workers’ wages is to ignore 
realities. 

Bankers hold the key to the in- 
dustrial situation because they con- 
trol the Nation’s credit. It is signifi- 
cant that influential industrialists op- 
pose wage cuts, but not one banker of 
standing has taken this position. 

They either openly favor reduc- 
tions or reach the same objective by 
talk of “impersonal economic prin- 
ciples,” as does the president of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 

Money rates respond to competi- 
tion. In the scramble for money to 
play the stock market two years ago, 
call money charges soared to 20 per 
cent and more. 

Shall it be said that this situation, 
due to a frenzied gambling mania, 
must apply to human beings? 

Shall the methods of money chang- 
ers and stock market riggers be the 
rule when human beings are in- 
volved ? 

Shall living standards be debased 
by competition between employed and 
the millions of workless? 

Shall the depression be continued in 
intensified form by decreasing pur- 
chasing power of the people that 
bankers may be assured higher rates 
of interest ?—News Letter. 





Those Responsible! 


An earthquake or a flood destroys 
a small city, and the entire world 
takes immediate interest. The Red 
Cross, the Navy and the airplanes 
rush doctors and supplies. The news- 
papers carry graphic stories of the 
catastrophe. The human suffering is 
vividly pictured. 

An industrial earthquake has 
thrown six or seven millions of wage 
earners out of employment, and com- 
pelled many more to work part time. 
The suffering created is widéspread. 
The savings which wage earners have 


devoted years to accumulating be- 
come exhausted. Self-respecting, in- 
dependent-minded men and women 
are forced to become subjects of 
charity. Homes are lost. Desperation 
takes the place of contentment. The 
deadening fear of want, inability to 
secure work, eats into the hearts and 
minds like an acid. 


But there are a large number fortu- 
nately situated who look upon the sit- 
uation without much stirring of the 
heartstrings. They say that there al- 
ways has been poverty; that there al- 
ways have been depressions; that 
wage earners, knowing this, should 
prepare themselves for future depres- 
sions by saving a portion of their 
wages. They tell the workers that it 
is a well-known fact that business 
runs in cycles; that what goes up 
must come down, and that all we need 
is patience and fortitude for the busi- 
ness tide will soon rise and everyone 
will be happy once more. They even 
point out the lessons to be learned, 
and impress upon us the necessity of 
preparing when so-called prosperity 
returns, so that we will be safeguard- 
ed for the next depression which is 
bound to come. 

Earthquakes and floods come from 
natural causes; they can not be 
avoided. But unemployment, particu- 
larly in our country, is due principally 
to the unwisdom, the short-sighted- 
ness, and the greed of those men who 
are known as the captains of industry. 

The major causes for unemploy- 
ment at the present time are under- 
stood, and they are preventable. 

If the business men or the govern- 
ment had it within their power to pre- 
vent floods and. earthquakes and 
failed to do so, no words could be 
found too strong to condemn them. 
They would most properly be made 
aware of public indignation, and they 
would be promptly deposed from their 
positions of leadership. But public 
condemnation is very mild when, 
through the unsound, unsocial, un- 
scientific, uneconomical and greedy 
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business policies applied by the cap- 
tains of industry and finance, millions 
of workmen are thrown out of em- 
ployment. 

During the so-called period of pros- 
perity from 1923 to 1929, the national 
wealth increased more rapidly than 
ever before. The national annual in- 
come reached fabulous sums, yet 
from the peak of this period in 1926 
until the depression staggered us, the 
total volume of wages paid in the 
United States actually grew smaller, 
so that the mass of the people were 
less able to buy what was being pro- 
duced in the spring of 1929 than they 
were in the spring of 1926. 

What happened was that the cap- 
tains of industry reaped inordinate 
gains, they heaped up their profits, 
they forgot or disregarded their obli- 
gations in a mad rush to accumulate 
huge fortunes in a year or two. They 
killed their own market by failing to 
pay economically sound wages, and 
now there are some of these captains, 
particularly in the banking circles, 
who seem determined that the wage 
earners, who have already suffered so 
much because of an unsound distri- 
bution of the wealth produced, should 
now be forced to bear an additional 
burden.—John P. Frey. 





Is Ether Property? Court 
Won’t Answer 


Ottawa, Canada.—Scientists are 
discussing if the ether exists and the 
question was put to the Supreme 
Court of Canada as to its views on 
this theoretical medium by which 
radio waves are supposed to be trans- 
mitted. 

The court refused to wander into 
unknown realms and declined to 
classify the ether as “property.” 

Counsel for the Province of Quebec, 
in a radio case, said scientists dis- 
agree and that “it all goes to show 
that knowledge of this subject is very 
limited.” 

“It all goes to show we will be very 


careful to limit our answers to the 
questions to matters of present-day 
knowledge,” said Chief Justice 
Anglin. 

Justice Smith made this observa- 
tion: “It also goes to show how dif- 
ficult it will be for you to demonstrate 
that the ether and the waves in it 
are property.”—News Letter. 





Market-Basket Cost Is Not 
Prosperity Base 


Melvin Traylor, president First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, favors Ameri- 
can living standards, but intimates 
that wage reductions are permissible 
when living costs are reduced. 

This is a revival of the old theory 
that workers’ wages should be based 
on market basket costs. 

Workers, under this system, must 
reject all hope of higher living stand- 
ards. The trader, commission man 
and huckster, not they, set wages that 
have no relation to the production of 
wealth. 

The Traylor theory is also based on 
the belief that American “living 
standards” were a fact before the 
stock crash in 1929. 

The National Bureau of Economic 
Research states that annual wages in 
this country in 1917 averaged $1,205. 
This is several hundred dollars below 
even a minimum living standard. 

No one denies that low purchasing 
power will delay a business recovery. 
But many men refuse to acknowledge 
that the depression was caused by 
low purchasing power. 

By holding wages even where they 
were before the stock crash, while 
automatic machinery and scientific 
processes have increased, the stage is 
set for another depression. 

Business depressions are logical if 
the Traylor theory is correct. If we 
base wages on market basket costs we 
are in a circle from which there can 
be no permanent relief. 

Labor-displacing machinery and 
scientific processes increase output 
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and workers are steadily released 
from employment. Goods continue to 
be thrown on the market. Additional 
labor-displacing machinery and scien- 
tific processes are installed to cheap- 
en production for a constantly nar- 
rowing market. More workers are 
forced into the idle, non-consuming 
army, while more commodities are 
manufactured by automatic methods. 

The inevitable happens, while busi- 
ness men dodge the cause as they 
discuss a continuance of policies that 
either intensify the depression or 
make the next one more acute. 

Business men should realize the 
social aspect of wages. This is not 
merely a “labor” question. Wages 
diffuse wealth. 

The depression cause, followed to 
its logical end, will engulf business 
men. They can not continue to 
prosper under a system of wages 
based on market basket costs and a 
production method that is based on 
automatic machinery and scientific 
processes. 

With millions of idle men, fed’ by 
charity, at the other end of the line, 
an impossible condition is created. 

History should teach these busi- 
ness men that an evasive policy will 
not suffice. 

They should recall that French 
Royalists, in 1789, gaily declared: 
“After us the deluge.”—News Letter. 





Trainmen Limit Hours to Assist 
Unemployed 


Houston, Texas—The Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, at their con- 
vention here, voted to limit the work 
day of members as a means of reliev- 
ing unemployed. More than 10,000 
trainmen are idle. 

Working hours in yard service will 
be limited to 26 days, or 200 hours, a 
month; in freight service to 3,500 
miles, or its equivalent, and in passen- 
ger service to 5,500 miles or its 
equivalent. 

The change will become effective 


within 30 days or as soon as the 
brotherhood’s representatives can ar- 
range for the change with railroad 
managements.—News Letter. 





“Labor Scarcity” Cry Raised 


Dallas, Texas.—The cry of “labor 
scarcity” to conceal pauper wages in 
the local dress industry is exposed by 
the Dallas Craftsman. 

A local newspaper announced: 
“Huge labor shortage in local indus- 
try is new prosperity sign. Wash 
dress makers plead for machine oper- 
ators as 18 factories turn out 3,500 
frocks weekly. 

“Despite the reported unemploy- 
ment crisis of recent months, there is 
an actual shortage in local wash dress 
manufacturing, conservatively esti- 
mated at approximately 500 machine 
operators.” 

The labor paper shows that the rea- 
son for the shortage is the sweatshop 
wage—$1.50 per dozen. 

“This is twelve and one-half cents 
per wash dress,” says the labor editor. 
“Two young ladies from the United 
States Employment Bureau were sent 
down on this call for help. At the end 
of the week they reported that they 
had enough. Each made seventy-five 
cents for their week’s work. 

“The Craftsman does not assume 
that this is the average earnings. 
Skilled women will go beyond this, 
and by carrying work home at night 
will manage to make around $1.50 a 
day, or one dozen dresses. To do this 
they must average one dress every 
forty minutes, an almost impossible 
task. The wife of the writer, who is 
a pretty fair seamstress, says she 
made the dress she is wearing and 
that it is extremely plain. It took 
three hours—180 minutes—to make 
this house dress. These girls must 
make four and one-half dresses in 
that time. 

“These wash dresses, the very 
plainest, sell at our stores for about 
ninety cents, while the fancy ones 
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range from $3 to $5. Then don’t for- 
get the Dallas Wholesale Merchants’ 
Association pays twelve and one-half 
cents for the making.”—News 
Letter. 


Real Wage Up But 13 Per Cent 


New York.—Dr. Julius Klein, as- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, in a 
speech to the Advertising Club of 
New York, smashed the position of 
wage deflationists. 

Dr. Klein said real wages (buying 
power) were not inflated in the pros- 
perous years of 1928-1929. 

“In the period from 1921 to 1929 
real wages increased 13 per cent,” he 
said. “The return to industrialists 
during that same period rose 72 per 
cent, whereas the gain in dividends 
on industrials and rails were 256 per 
cent. There’s your inflation as far as 
the wage earner is concerned. A 13 
per cent increase in real wages as 
contrasted with the rises in returns 
to industrialists. 

“Another angle of the wage reduc- 
tion question which should be kept in 
mind,” said Dr. Klein, “is the falla- 
cious belief that labor is the major 
factor in the cost of manufacturing a 
product. Labor constitutes only 16.2 
per cent of factory costs, and a wage 
cut of 10 per cent, when translated 
into the final production costs, means 
a difference of only 1.6 per cent. 

“Truly, this is a microscopic sav- 
ing !”—News Letter. 








Private Aid Fails; Public 
Funds Lead 


New York.—The alleged effective- 
ness of private relief during the busi- 
ness depression is not sustained, ac- 
cording to Ralph G. Hurlin, director 
of the division of statistics, Russell 
Sage Foundation. 

In an address to the American Sta- 
tistical Association, Mr. Hurlin said 
that during the first three months of 
this year $10,000,000 a month was 
spent for relief in 75 cities. Public 


agencies provided 71 per cent and pri- 
vate agencies 21 per cent. The balance 
came from mothers’ relief and old age 
pensions. 

Old age relief is destined to become 
a larger factor in this country, said 
Mr. Hurlin. 


That Self-Satisfied Feeling 


Mr. E.H.H.Simmons, former presi- 
dent New York Stock Exchange, de- 
plores “‘public hysteria” over business 
conditions. 

The government acknowledges 
there are 6,500,000 unemployed work- 
ers in this country. This means, at 
the very lowest, 15,000,000 hungry 
men, women and children, with mil- 
lions of others on the brink of 
poverty. 

Mr. Simmons calmly surveys this 
unprecedented condition and volun- 
teers the ‘information that normal 
times will appear “in due course.” 

“It is in these zero hours of in- 
dustry and finance that the actual 
victory and triumph are being oper- 
ated,” says Mr. Simmons. “Such pe- 
riods of trial may injure faint hearts 
and shallow beliefs, but they also call 
forth from the great rank and file of 
our people those ancient and invalu- 
able human qualities of courage, per- 
sistence and faith which in the past 
have created everything of genuine 
value in the world.” 

This string of words should inspire 
the millions who are faced by misery 
and hunger. 








Idle Insurance Looms 


Washington.—If men are not put 
to work, unemployment insurance in 
some form is inevitable, declared 
Dean Wallace B. Donham of Harvard 
University at the annual meeting of 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Unemployment of millions of men 
as a result of failure to control the 
effects of machinery and mass pro- 
duction is a challenge to western civil- 
ization, he said.—News Letter. 
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Government by Law Upheld 


The United States Supreme Court 
has ruled that equity can not be sub- 
stituted for law. 

The decision annuls a Minnesota 
statute that empowered equity to 
padlock any newspaper or publication 
the judge considered scandalous or 
defamatory. 

The law denies free press, said the 
court. A person who has a grievance 
against such publication has redress 
in the criminal and civil courts of that 
state. 

The decision is a vindication of 
trade union opposition to the labor in- 
junction that denies free press, free 
speech and free assemblage. 

Labor’s position on the injunction 
is in line with the United States Su- 
preme Court decision—maintenance 
of government by law. 





How Equity Usurps Law 


A Philadelphia equity judge issued 
an injunction against striking hosiery 
workers, but ordered that the writ be 
operative only where an act is com- 
mitted that would be unlawful if no 
strike existed. 

In other words, the injunction can 
not be enforced unless the hosiery 
workers commit a criminal] act. 

This judge might be considered a 
“good” injunction judge, but it must 
be kept in mind that he retained the 
power to annul government by law. 

This is the essence of trade union 
opposition to the labor injunction. 

When a criminal act is done, law is 
violated and the statutes make ample 
provision for trial. 

Equity has no jurisdiction in the 
enforcement of criminal law. That 
process should only apply where the 
plaintiff has no remedy at law. 

When workers seek higher living 
standards and are charged with an 
unlawful act, they are entitled to 
every right freely accorded the mean- 
est criminal. 

If an injunction judge takes juris- 


diction, he overthrows the American 
theory of government and substitutes 
autocracy. 

Whether that autocracy be benevo- 
lent or despotic is beside the question. 
—News Letter. 





“Ford Civilization” Mass 
Output Result 


London.—Henry Ford is the em- 
bodiment of American civilization 
and mass production, says Professor 
Harold J. Laski of the University of 
London, writing in a local newspaper 
on prominent Americans. 

“Henry Ford is a workman who has 
made a gigantic fortune without ever 
discovering that we work for the sake 
of life,” writes Prof. Laski. “He is the 
supreme prisoner of his own ma- 
chines. He is only the most outstand- 
ing of innumerable Americans who 
think as he does. They think of big- 
ness as greatness. They place the 
practical Edison before the abstract 
Einstein. 

“Mr. Ford has captured the world 
with his system. Today Russia trans- 
forms itself into a super-America ; to- 
morrow it will be China; then, per- 
haps, India. 

“Mr. Ford’s vision of civilization 
does not impress me. His ideal work- 
er will have material comfort aplenty. 
I doubt whether he will have a mind 
to enjoy it.”—News Letter. 





You cannot ruthlessly throw hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women 
out of jobs by improved machinery 
and new methods without undermin- 
ing the whole social order. You cannot 
pay wage earners low wages and ex- 
pect them to keep up their purchasing 
power. It doesn’t take an expert to 
prove this fact. The system of mass 
production cannot be permanently 
maintained unless the great mass of 
consumers have sufficient earning 
power to enable them to purchase reg- 
ularly the mass output of American in- 
dustries. 
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(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Tuerz IS NOT any question but what the encyclical of the Pope, issued last 
month, was one of the most masterful and courageous statements made to 
a distressed world since the declaration of peace. The papal championship 
of the rights of the working people was never more thoroughly or clearly 
set forth by any one. It plainly tells the wealthy employers, both inside and 
outside of the Catholic Church, their duty to the working masses from a 
religious standpoint and from the standpoint of good citizenship. 

There is no better informed institution in the world, politically, re- 
ligiously and economically, than the Vatican. The Pope selects as counselors, 
or as his cabinet members, or chief advisors, men of the highest education 
and the best training, and only after they have proved themselves as men 
of the highest quality in judgment, intelligence and action, after years of 
experience in the different positions they have held in the many countries 
from which they come. Very few men are chosen for the high honor of 
Cardinal until they have reached the age of fifty years and only when they 
have rendered twenty or thirty years of faithful service in their vocations. 
They must also have distinguished themselves among the thousands of 
their associate clergymen or else they are not considered. No pull, or drag, 
or influence, can obtain for a Bishop the title of Cardinal. That honor is con- 
ferred on merit only. There was a time, however, in the Catholic Church 
when this condition did not prevail. 

The present Pope, himself, graduated from the ranks of the workers, 
and no greater mind ever graced the Catholic Church and there is no one 
in the past century to compare with him in intelligence and foresight except 
his predecessor, Leo XIII, who in the ’80’s was classed as being one of the 
three greatest statesmen of the world, the other two, Bismarck and Glad- 
stone. This classification was made by a leading world-character, not a 
member of the Catholic faith, and the distinction, or honor, given those 
three great men has never been successfully disputed. 

It was our opportunity and privilege to see the Pope face to face in his 
private chapel in the Vatican. The writer is not easily moved nor is he 
usually carried away with faces or soft speeches of men. Were you in his 
position, dealing for nearly thirty years with the affairs of our organization, 
traveling throughout the world, meeting Presidents and other men of great 
character, you too would not be easily affected and would be able to pene- 
trate the thin veneer of the average individual in private and public life. 
But without exaggeration, I feel safe in saying you could not look into the 
face of Pius XI without feeling something unusual and different which 
it is difficult to describe. 

On that morning, some three or four years ago, when we attended 
the Mass service in his private chapel, it was agreed that the humility and 
mildness of this great character is the first thing which strikes the observer. 
He is surrounded by Cardinals and men of world-wide reputation in their 
profession, but he insists on performing all the duties pertaining to his 
office, even those which an ordinary bishop might seek assistance and help 
in so performing. Besides, he understands that the people who visit the 
Vatican, coming from all parts of the world, desire to see him perform the 
religious ceremony, which they are attending, in its entirety. He works 
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consistently every day in the year, with very little lay-off, from six 
o’clock in the morning until eight or nine at night. On that particular 
morning he gave Communion to over 250 persons, which consumed nearly 
three-quarters of an hour, with the entire service covering a period of two 
hours and during all this time this feeble man, nearly sixty-eight years 
of age at that time, had been fasting since midnight, which is in accordance 
with the rules and laws of the Catholic Church. 


Immediately after a light breakfast he takes up his correspondence 
with his secretaries. This consumes nearly three hours. He then attends 
conferences with his Cardinals and other clericals, then gives over the after- 
noon until four o’clock receiving visitors from all over the world, snatching 
a few minutes for lunch at noon. He seeks no praise or payment, nor does he 
need any. To him the glory of the world is vanity. He lives only to serve in 
the position which he has successfully filled since he was elected to that 
high office. On his staff are world-trained, diplomatic clergymen who keep 
him informed as to the movements of the political world as well as the 
religious world in every quarter of the globe. He knows accurately what is 
going on in China as well as in the many countries of South America. He 
does not issue statements promiscuously. Every word uttered to the public 
or to the church is carefully considered before utterance is made. 


Therefore, you can readily understand that he is fully aware of the 
seriousness of the present economic condition of the world and being thor- 
oughly acquainted with the situation he fully understood the necessity 
for issuing his great manifesto, because he has sufficient penetration to 
understand that unless conditions for the working man improve we are 
heading towards the destruction of the laws and rules governing our 
present society and it will only be a question of time when revolution and 
anarchy will be substituted for law and order. Pius XI fully understands 
that men of this age are not going to suffer and starve for an indefinite period 
and see their loved ones gradually dying for want of food and shelter. He 
fully understands that the persecution of the masses in Russia brought 
about crime and conditions which led to the destruction of all rights of the 
masses; where property is owned and controlled by a gang that administers 
the affairs of the state and where homes, children, wife and religions are 
destroyed. The Pope fully understands that the revolution in France was 
the result of the starvation and persecution of the masses. He also under- 
stands that the late revolution in Spain was brought about through persecu- 
tion and poverty. He also fully understands that England, Germany and 
the United States, the three most civilized nations of the world, will not 
continue to function, from a governmental standpoint, if millions are unable 
to find employment, which condition leads to poverty, starvation and 
suffering. 


This document was issued at an appropriate time and only after months 
of consideration and preparation and only after carefully analyzing the 
effect such a document might have on society. Don’t for a moment make 
the mistake of thinking that it did not’take courage for a man in his 
position, with millions of Catholic employers, many of them contributing 
enormous amounts towards the support of the church, to issue this state- 
ment. It did require courage for this great man to issue such a document. 
Also do not make the mistake of thinking he is not subject to criticism not 
only from the thousands who do not agree with his particular brand of 
religion but also by some of his best friends, who are members of his own 
church. 
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But this unselfish, saintly scholar and martyr to his faith, had in mind, 
first, the welfare of the myriads of working people and, second, a thorough 
realization of the dangers surrounding all society unless the present 
economic system is changed. 


Without prejudice, and dealing with the document not from a religious 
point of view, we say that it is perhaps the greatest and most courageous 
statement issued since the declaration of peace in 1918, and from a religious 
standpoint there has been nothing to compare with it since the encyclical 
issued by Leo XIII in the early 90’s, when the trade union movement was 
being abused and despised by employers; when men were being crushed 
because they belonged to unions, causing that wonderfully religious char- 
acter to issue his statement in order to place the approval of the Catholic 
Church on the right of men to form labor unions for their own protection. 


This famous document just issued by Pius XI reminds the world of 
the dangers surrounding it and speaks plainly to employers who think 
only of the dollar and want to grab up everything for themselves. It 
warns civilization that conditions must change and that working men 
must be given a chance to work for decent wages, not just sufficient to live 
on, but enough to enable them to set aside a little for protection in their 
old age; that machinery must not stamp out human hands, except to 
make life better; that dollars and cents, amounting to millions, should not 
remain in bank vaults while men are starving; that in a world of plenty 
there must be a more equal and just distribution of the wealth of the world; 
that the masses of workers must be taken care of by society or else the alter- 
native will be the destruction of the government with anarchy prevailing 
for an indefinite period. 


TFT 


A SHORT TIME ago a conference called by the President of the American 
Federation of Labor was held in Washington and was attended by the rep- 
resentatives of several international unions that were supposed to come in 
contact with the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. The conference lasted 
two days and apparently was quite successful in so far as an understanding 
with the officers of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, who were in 
attendance, was concerned. 

The International Unions represented, including our International, the 
Amalgamated Street Car Men, the Railroad Telegraphers’ and the Switch- 
men’s Union, all gave encouragement and put forth every effort to the end 
that the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen might become affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. The President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor had arranged the conference in Washington, and all invited to 
attend the conference left there feeling that good results would obtain. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen since the conference held their 
convention, which lasted over three weeks. President Green of the American 
Federation of Labor attended the convention which held its sessions in 
Houston, Texas, and invited the delegates to have their organization affiliate 
with the Federation. He informed me in my office a few days ago that 
he received a splendid reception; that everything looked encouraging and 
he was quite hopeful as to the affiliation of that organization. I noticed 
however in the papers recently, that the Brotherhood turned down the 
invitation and decided to remain outside of the American Federation of 
Labor. Their reason, apparently, was that they were afraid they would 
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have to surrender some jurisdiction which they have enjoyed for a great 
many years. This was a great mistake and is to be regretted. 

The American Federation of Labor in years past has rendered splendid 
service not only to the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen but also to the 
other organizations of railroad workers who are outside of the American 
Federation of Labor. Especially did the American Federation of Labor, 
when President Wilson was in office, do everything it possibly could to 
help in obtaining the enactment of the eight-hour day for railroad workers 
and it was admitted at that time by the executives of the Brotherhoods that 
had it not been for Sam Gompers, and his associates, President Wilson 
would not have gone as far as he did to help in the enactment of legislation 
for the eight-hour day. 

The whole United States, as well as the whole world, is confronted with 
an economic crisis which has almost completely stagnated industry and 
there is not any question in our mind but what a determined effort will be 
made by the railroads, as well as other classes of employers, to reduce wages 
within the next year. The earnings of the railroads show that they are 
being reduced month after month, some working practically at a loss, 
although they have cut expenses down to the very bone, making one man 
do the work of two, shutting down shop after shop, in their endeavor to 
economize. 

This is true, of course, of all branches of industry, but not so conspicu- 
ously apparent as in the railroad industry. The railroads have been having 
a hard pull for the past ten years and the question which the writer now 
finds it difficult to answer is, whether or not the railroads of the nation 
will get back to their former earnings within the next twenty years. 

A complete transformation, or revolution, in the hauling of freight and 
passengers has taken place since the advent of the motor vehicle. Passenger 
traveling, by air, will be substantially increased in the immediate future. 
Consequently, the need for co-operation among the workers and especially 
the organized workers. 

There was never a time in our history when the trade union movement 
of America needed to work together, pull together, and act together, 
more than the present time. It is a pity and a shame that this splendid or- 
ganization of 150,000 working men, after years of education and agitation, 
should find it necessary to still remain outside of the Federation. 

We are pleased to say, in our judgment, President Whitney did all he 
could to convince his co-workers as to the advisability of becoming af- 
filiated. However, it seems that the rank and file of the organization believe 
they can do just as well on the outside as on the inside of the Federation. 
This still means division instead of co-operation. 

Again I repeat, this is unfortunate, very unfortunate, and sometimes I 
wonder if the men who lead the masses in labor unions are not responsible 
for the setbacks which the toilers, their membership, have to accept. 


vv 'T F. 


Ons OF THE serious problems confronting our drivers, and the public in 
general, is the problem brought about through the use of the enormous, 
wide-spreading vans or trucks, heavily loaded, which today travel over 
our roads from city to city. Except where the road is extremely wide the 
driver going in the opposite direction is liable to be sideswiped. Any one 
driving a machine following behind one of those vans or trucks, which, 
owing to the heavy load they are carrying do not usually move very fast, 
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wishing to cut out in order to pass it, is in danger of meeting with an 
accident because his vision of the road ahead is obscured by this enormous 
vehicle, which is as large as a freight car in some instances. 


Every person who drives a car has experienced this danger. What 
should we do? My advice is to get your City Council to act to regulate the 
size of these vans or heavy trucks. Don’t be afraid that you will offend the 
boss who has vehicles of this kind or something similar to them. In the first 
place, those mountains of vans, or trucks, are moving too much freight 
in one load, thereby destroying the opportunity for men to obtain employ- 
ment. In the next place, on any ordinary road, the life of a driver is in 
danger when endeavoring to pass one of them. An expert driver will, sooner 
or later, meet with disaster unless some change is made reducing the size. 


Go intoyour state organizations and insist that the legislativecommittee 
draft a bill prohibiting the use of a van which, in size, is all out of proportion 
with safety, which obscures vision. You and I pay taxes to build the roads 
and these enormous trucks carrying loads weighing from eight to ten tons 
are, in addition to being dangerous, destroying the roads. We may not be 
able to accomplish what we desire the first year, but keep up the agitation 
and we will eventually meet with success. 

Another thing that is dangerous is the trailer, which is being pulled 
behind the regular truck with a load and which properly should be in 
charge of a driver. Most states prohibit the use of the trailer but many 
cities and towns are using the trailer, especially city and state institutions. 

I notice in the gathering of ashes in some cities that a tractor of a 
certain type is hitched to a train of five or six trailers hauling the ashes 
to the dump to be unloaded and brought back again. Some years ago six 
or seven men would be used in doing this work, but now one man pulls a 
train of trailers, dispensing with the necessity for human beings. 

This could be stopped in a city government where the Board of Alder- 
men, or Councilmen, are elected by the votes of the people in the district. 
This is not only uneconomic but it is wrong from the standpoint of safety and 
is establishing a bad precedent for others to follow. 

Let us therefore be up and doing—watching, thinking and acting. You 
are paying taxes—if not, you should be—so go into your Central Body and 
State Branch and see that they get busy immediately. If not, keep on prod- 
ding them and telling them that it is their business to attend to this until 
you finally succeed in getting results. Teamsters’ Joint Councils in every 
city where there is a Council, should get busy and if necessary send a 
man to appear before the Legislative Committees—the Council paying 
his expenses—to help in obtaining the enactment of legislation which will 
protect our drivers on the road against the danger of those enormous vans 
or trucks, and protect all of us in cities from the long train of trailers. We 
are drivers and chauffeurs and our lives are endangered by these trucks 
and trailers, because of our occupation, and we should try to make 
conditions safe for all of us. 

Remember, there were 40,000 persons killed in the United States 
last year in automobile accidents. Let us hope that our lives may not 
be offered up as a sacrifice this year or next year. You may rest assured, 
however, that the number of accidents are not decreasing, and you are 
not safe, due to negligence, yes, willful and criminal negligence on the 
part of the public and especially our legislators who permit vehicles of any 
kind, with any kind of driver on our streets and roads. In many cities 
there are no regulations as to the necessary qualifications of a driver or 
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chauffeur. Undoubtedly there are numerous half-witted, feeble-minded 
persons driving machines. Anyone with fifty dollars can buy a truck or 
car and in many states drive where there is no driver’s license required. 
Those people endanger our lives. We suffer most, as driving is our means of 
earning a living. 


TTF 


Busmess AGENTS should not be satisfied just to go out and straighten out 
one, two or three grievances and collect some dues during the morning and 
then loll around for the rest of the day. They should devote a certain portion 
of their time to organizing and encouraging new men to come into the or- 
ganization. 

We realize that the work of a business agent is strenuous, hard and 
nerve-racking, but so is all other kinds of work. The writer understands all 
these problems, because he has been through the mill and times are not 
any different now than they were twenty-five years ago for the business 
agent, except the fact that he is getting double the salary. The writer also 
understands that the business agent does not receive the assistance and 
co-operation of the membership that he should receive. It is not sufficient 
reason that because he happens to be the authorized agent of the local that 
he should be subjected to unnecessary hardships and insults. The member- 
ship should work hand-in-hand with the business agent and gievances 
should not be aired on the streets but should be taken into the meeting, ex- 
cept personal or individual grievances pertaining to salaries and overtime, 
unjustified discharge, etc., which matters should be taken up personally 
with the salaried officer of the union who has charge of the particular barn 
or garage in which the member having the grievance is working. 

Every once in awhile we meet with fellows who tell us they were laid 
off without any reason at all, but quite often when complaints of this kind 
are investigated they prove that these individuals are not much good for 
anything and have been a source of trouble not only to the employer but 
to the membership. The business agent must have sufficient courage to 
tell that kind of a baby that the fact that he wears a union button and 
carries the due book of his organization is not going to be sufficient protec- 
tion for him unless he is a real man in other ways, especially in the service 
he renders his employer. The union button does not make him a man but 
it should help to make him a better man if there is anything in him. United 
States citizenship does not make all men law-abiding. I think that has been 
thoroughly exemplified since Prohibition went into effect. But, if a man is 
a real man and desires to do that which is right his citizenship and his 
membership in our union will help him along the pathway of justice and 
square dealing, in which all men should follow. 


rr 


Bz KIND to your horses during the hot weather, those of you who drive 
“*orses.” The King’s “ ’orses” will shortly be a thing of the past. They were 
“gifts of nature.” Nothing compared to the loyalty of a good horse except 
perhaps the loyalty of a real friend. 

TOT FT 


Tue MAN who does not realize the serious condition confronting our em- 
ployment and who does not understand and consider the fact that industry is 
suffering severely, is worse than a fool and is not fit to lead men. But, the 
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person who cannot see anything but the destruction of all of the living con- 
ditions which we are now enjoying; the fellow who is crying continually 
and who has lost faith in the world and society, is a man to be dreaded, 
much more than is the other fellow, because such a creature is possessed of 
a diseased mind. After all, no matter how the world goes nothing can 
destroy the sunshine and the rain and the love of family and friends. 
We have witnessed bad times more than once and we came back. We will 
do so again. But if all of us whine all the time then it will be difficult. 
Whiners and cry-babies did not make this union. So come out of it. Look 
and talk a little more cheerful. Do you remember September, 1917, when 
our men were sick and had been riddled with bullets in France? Did they 
cry and say there is no hope? No, they fought on and suffered and won. 
Or perhaps you were like some of us, you had a loved one sick almost 
to death in a military hospital without proper medical aid and you were 
helpless. What would you not have given then to have had things different? 
But we came out victorious. Did you ever lay sick in a hospital with a 
griping pain, waiting for the knife? Well if you did not, thank God, and 
if you did, would you not have given all you had to have been back again 
on your feet without pain? Would you not have been happy, even if out of a 
job? Well, the moral of this story is to remind you that conditions could 
be worse, much worse; also that as we came out of many dark and bitter 
struggles, even to the loss of our loved ones, so also will we emerge 
from this. So quit making everybody blue with your crepe-hanging. Smile 
even if it hurts. You will get a job or a friend more quickly with a laugh 
than with a groan. 


Ty FT 


Ix SAN FRANCISCO and St. Louis we reached an agreement with the 
engineers on the men who operate tractors doing road work and in large 
aviation fields, whereby men operating tractors up to and including 50- 
horse power come under the jurisdiction of our organization. We have 
conceded that tractors over 50-horse power should come under the juris- 
diction of the International Union of Operating Engineers. We intend to 
carry out this agreement everywhere and we insist too that others should 
see that it is carried out. 
TTT 


has ARTIFICAL ice plants where the drivers are organized, the ice pullers 
working within the ice plant or on the*platforms come under our juris- 
diction and should be admitted into the unions of ice wagon drivers. Stable- 
men—and there are few of them now—and men employed in garages who 
are not mechanics come under our jurisdiction and should be admitted to 
membership in our unions. Dairy employees should be members of the 
respective locals having jurisdiction over those particular branches of our 
employment. Where there are milk drivers organized dairy employees 
should be organized. Pay strict attention to this and remember those men 
belong to us. 

We have some local unions of milk wagon drivers who are neglecting 
to take the dairy employees into their organizations for some reason 
which we can not understand, but if a strike obtains those men are neces- 
sary to us for a successful ending of the strike. They are entitled to organ- 
ization and there is no other organization which has the right, by decision 
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of the American Federation of Labor, to admit them to membership, except 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs. 

Where there are two hundred or more inside dairy employees they 
should have a separate charter if they themselves so desire. Less than 
that number could hardly support a salaried officer, or an agent. Where 
there are only a few they should belong to the milk drivers, as after all 
there success depends a great deal on the drivers. But by all means they 
should be organized. If you don’t do it some day you will regret it, especially 
if you have a strike of the drivers, or if some racketeer comes along some 
day and organizes them, thereby holding both you and the boss by the 
throat. Don’t tell me “It can’t be done.” I know. 


TTT 


I AM MAKING this statement for the information of our membership 
everywhere. There is a new machine, motor driven, which moves along the 
road and in which is set up a container which mixes concrete as it moves 
along. The engineers in some few districts are claiming the chauffeurs 
employed on this machine. I caution you now that we consider this man a 
chauffeur, pure and simple, as he is hauling concrete as the machine re- 
volves, mixing the concrete as it goes along. As I said, we hold that this man 
is a chauffeur and belongs to our organization and our people everywhere 
should not make the mistake of neglecting to organize these individuals or 
taking them into our organization. The national engineer officials are not 
responsible for all the acts of their over-officious agents. 


Ty Fs 
Lest We Forget 


Tue FOLLOWING is a decision in jurisdiction dispute existing between THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 
STABLEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA, and THE BRIDGE AND 
STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, rendered 
by an Arbitration Committee appointed by the Executive Council and 
adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor held in 
Portland, Oregon, October, 1923: 


“It is clearly evident that the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers’ 
International Union has gradually and persistently encroached 
upon the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America. It has con- 
stantly endeavored to broaden the jurisdiction by claiming, and in 
some instances, practicing the right to load and unload material 
off and on wagons, trucks and automobiles. In the opinion of the 
Committee this work clearly belongs to the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America. 
This work was conceded to this organization through its charter 
of affiliation with the American Federation of Labor. ALL LOAD- 
ING, HAULING AND UNLOADING OF MATERIALS ON AND 
OFF WAGONS, TRUCKS AND AUTOMOBILES BELONGS TO 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, STABLEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA. 
However, where building material is hauled to a building under con- 
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struction and the foreman, contractor, or person in charge of the 
erection of the building, directs that it be hoisted from the wagon, 
truck or automobile, such hoisting shall be done by members of 
the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers’ International organiza- 
tion. Where it is loaded from the wagon, truck or automobile on 
the ground, street or sidewalk, such work shall be done by the 
members of the Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 


and Helpers of America.” 


This decision applies to all cases where helpers are involved. It clearly 
sets forth the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and was unanimously approved by the convention of the American Feder- 


ation of Labor. 


DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
General President. 


TT FS 


Anxious Moments 


The capitalist system is on trial. 
At least many thoughtful, intelligent 
students of economics think so and 
say so. Grave social, political and in- 
dustrial conditions are, or will be, in 
the deep sea of uncertainty unless 
sound, sane, fair and workable eco- 
nomic conditions are put to work and 
allowed to function to the enrichment 
and protection of all honest, loyal 
citizens. 

Periodic unemployment, bank loot- 
ing and failure, stock inflation and de- 
flation, usury, unjustly high taxes 
that are misused, yellow dog con- 
tracts, injunctions in trades disputes 
before all other laws have been tried 
and found wanting. The refusal of 
highly entrenched, merged, monop- 
olistic, illegal trusts which refuse to 
allow their employees to organize 
must be met and disposed of in a man- 
ner satisfactory to the great mass of 
the citizenry which goes to make this 
country and its form of government 
the greatest on this globe. The great- 
est issue requiring immediate and 
most attention is industrial. 

Capitalist, employers and manage- 
ment can not escape any part of the 
responsibility that rests squarely on 
their shoulders. 

Hungry, jobless workers who have 
been displaced by. improved ma- 
chinery can not live much longer on 


prosperity that is said to be “just 
around the corner.” Men who have 
lost their homes, and a life’s saving, 
who bought their homes during in- 
flated times and lost them during de- 
flated depreciated money, and others 
who were kidded into buying stock 
boosted to an untrue price; the farm- 
er who has a barn full of wheat and 
other grains and has had to mortgage 
his farm because the out-of-work, 
hungry mechanic could not buy, will 
together make a formidable array of 
angry, disillusioned men who will be 
hard to face and satisfy with just- 
around-the-corner promises. Labor’s 
part is to organize and get wages that 
will enable them to live and help al- 
leviate the misery of others.—Cigar 
Makers Journal. , 


Figures 7,000,000 Jobless in 
Nation 


New York. — The nation’s unem- 
ployed total 7,000,000, was the “‘con- 
servative estimate” of State Indus- 
trial Commissioner Frances Perkins. 

The state official based her opinion 
on figures furnished to the President’s 
Emergency Employment Committee 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. Miss Perkins called on fed- 
eral authorities to explain how they 
estimate that these figures show 
5,000,000 or less workers totally un- 
employed. 
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HE GENERAL PRESIDENT will not answer any letters written by 

individuals to this office. First, because we do not know whether or not 
the individual is a member and any one can write in a letter and say he is ; 
a member. Second, it would be impossible for the General President, or the 
International Office, to take up correspondence with individual members 
when we have nearly 100,000 in our general organization. 


"YF 


F A MEMBER has anything he wishes to take up with the General Office, 
he must do so through the local secretary-treasurer, who has charge of : 
the books of the local and who must be conversant with any situation sur- 
rounding a member. We will not even accept a name and address for the 
Journal unless it is sent in by the secretary of the local, for the same reason: 
we have no way of knowing whether the party sending in the name is a 
member in good standing. 
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E CAN NOT recognize telegrams sent in by local unions asking for 
the endorsement of a strike. Why? Because telegrams are not official 
and any one can send in a telegram. 


a 


E WILL NOT answer questions or make decisions over the long- 

distance phone. Why? Because we do not know who is talking and 
we cannot possibly have a record of the conversation which took place, 
and besides afterwards either party can deny the statements made. The 
International Union, which is a business institution, must have an official ; 
record of conversations, statements and decisions. 
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ECRETARY-TREASURERS and local unions, if\they desire to do 
business in a proper manner, must take same up in regular form 
through correspondence with the General Office. This is the law. The laws 
are made by the convention and we have pledged ourselves to carry out the : 
law and whether we please or displease you in matters of this kind, official 


records are necessary and in accordance with the law, and there is but one 
rule for all. 
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OCAL UNIONS sending in a telegram reading somewhat as follows: 
“Our union voted last night to go on strike. Desire endorsement.” 
Such action is absolutely against the law as you can easily find out by read- 
ing the Constitution, and such methods of doing business are not only care- 
less but absolutely ridiculous. The question of taking up the endorsement 
of a strike for ten men is just as important as where one thousand men are 
involved. You will have to go through the same form, and that form re- 
quires that you write in all the facts surrounding the case and give us a 
chance to look into it, or, at least, get the matter before the General Ex-’ 
ecutive Board. This is your institution and not the property of any one man. 
It must be run in a business-like way. It has-been run in a business-like way. ’ 
* We would not have any organization or any money if every one were allowed 
to make laws to suit himself. It is your duty to help us. 
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Official Magazine of the 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary ! 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA ) 
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